REVIEWS 


Mammalian Anatomy. A Preparation for Human and Comparative 
Anatomy. By Horace Jayne, M.D., Ph.D., Director of the A Vis tar In¬ 
stitute of Anatomy and Biology, Professor of Zoology in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Part L The Skeleton of the Cat: Its Muscular Attach¬ 
ments, Growth, and Variations Compared with the Skeleton of Man. 
With over 500 original illustrations and many tables. Pp. 816. Phila¬ 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1898. 

Prof. Jayne offers in this book, just issued from the J. B. Lippincott 
Co.’s press in Philadelphia, one of the most important contributions of 
recent years to systematic morphology. The volume deserves careful 
consideration from two points of view. In the first place, attentive 
perusal of the more important portions of the book will convince that 
Prof. Jayne has produced the most complete and thorough systematic 
description of the cat’s skeleton extant. As a monograph of the oste¬ 
ology of the domestic cat his work will be valuable to comparative 
anatomists, offering as it does a sound basis for more extended serial 
study of the osteology of thefelides and of carnivora in general. The 
details of descriptive anatomy are thoroughly and carefully considered 
in the text, and the work is profusely illustrated by a series of very 
handsome and accurate original illustrations of the bones of the cat. 
Special mention may well be made of the chapters dealing with the 
skull, face, carpus, and tarsus. The account of the teeth is a model of 
concise and correct odontological description, the pages on the variations 
and abnormalities of the teeth being especially valuable. In fact, 
throughout the entire work the care with which the author has consid¬ 
ered the subject of variation will make the book most useful to com¬ 
parative anatomists. It is a matter of some regret, however, that more 
stress has not been laid upon the phylogenetic value of the variations 
described. For instance, the total numerical and group variations of 
the vertebral column are dealt with in detail, but the student is offered 
no general data indicating the value of such observations from the 
stand-point of general morphology. This is especially to be regretted, 
as Prof. Jayne’s book is designed to form an introduction to general 
comparative and human anatomy. 

This brings us face to face with the second aspect in which the book 
will have to be considered. Prof. Jayne, in his preface, very properly 
points out the practical difficulty and loss of time encountered by 
teachers of anatomy, " owing to the fact that none of the existing text¬ 
books sufficiently cover the ground or emphasize the close relationship 
between the anatomy of the inferior animals and the anatomy of man.” 
The preparation of the volume was undertaken for the purpose of sup¬ 
plying this need. Prof. Jayne’s statement gives voice to a feeling which 
Las of late years gained more and more ground among teachers of anat- 
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omy the world over. The fact, long ignored, or only sparingly and 
almost reluctantly accepted, is becoming recognized, that sound instruc¬ 
tion in the anatomy of the human body cannot be attained without 
utilizing to the fullest extent the aids which comparative anatomy and 
embryology so abundantty offer. This conviction has led in Germany 
to the publication, just undertaken, of the extensive work on human 
anatomy, now being issued under the editorship of Prof. Bardeleben, and 
we welcome Prof. Jayne’s work as evidence that similar convictions are 
gaining ground among scientific anatomists on this side of the Atlantic. 
However valuable the present volume may, and unquestionably will, 
prove to the systematic comparative anatomist, as a complete osteolog- 
ical monograph of the cat, tin’s second and broader purpose of its pub¬ 
lication will determine its future standing among the productions of 
similar intent which will undoubtedly follow. In one way the limita¬ 
tions which Prof. Jayne has set himself in his work make it impossible 
to judge it by the standards which will have to be adopted in the future. 
Comparative anatomy and embryology, if they are to be of true service 
in the preparation for or in the actual pursuit of the study of human 
anatomy, must of necessity deal with broad divisions of the subject. 
Knowledge of direct use in the interpretation of the human structure 
must be drawn from the study of a number of individual forms, each 
furnishing morphological facts and data capable of being used sepa¬ 
rately or in serial combination in elucidating the peculiarities of man’s 
structure and his phylogenetic position in the mammalian series. 

Hence a monograph dealing exhaustively with the anatomy of a single 
mammalian species, while it gains in completeness and accuracy a# a 
monograph, loses correspondingly in plasticity, and becomes less of a 
commentary on and an aid to the study of the structural conditions 
found in higher forms. 

The value of Prof. Jayne’s work will have to be judged with these 
natural limitations which the scope of the volume carries with it. 

Turning to details, the arrangement of the subject matter of the book 
calls for consideration. 

The introductory chapter (p. 48) offers uu excellent account, well 
adapted to beginners, of the general plan of the vertebrate body and of 
the skeleton in particular. The parts dealing with the question of 
anatomical nomenclature are especially lucid aud concise, and well 
selected as regards range and subject matter. It would have been pref¬ 
erable if the author had not refrained from giving a precise definition 
to the terms “ external” aud “ internal” as applied to the body-cavities 
and walls. This could have readily been done in connection with the 
admirable terminological diagram of a transection of the body (Fig. 12). 

The pages dealing with the development aud structure of the joints 
are excellent. The description might, however, with advantage have been 
amplified by considering the character and derivation of iutra-articular 
disks and ligaments in connection with joint-formation, especially with 
a vie\v toward adapting the book to the needs of preliminary students 
of anthropotomy. The same might be said in regard to the simpler 
principles of diarthrodial mechanics. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the plan of the entire work is a strictly systematic one, and that 
in all probability one of the succeeding volumes dealing with arthrology 
will take up all such details. 

Figure 8 is to be deplored as indicating a covering of opposed diar- 
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throdial articular cartilages by a synovial membrane, thus perpetuating 
the “ closed sac ” theory. 

In the body of the book the detailed systematic osteological descrip¬ 
tions are uniformly clear and to the point If a fault is to be found it 
lies m the fact that general morphological considerations have been to 
a large extent subordinated to descriptive details. For instance, it 
would have been preferable, in our opinion, to bring out (p. 116) dis¬ 
tinctly the value of the co3tal elements and transverse processes in the 
general consideration of the vertebral column, rather than base the 
comparison of the cervical group with the remaining vertebral segments 
upon the behavior of “ dorsal ” and “ ventral’* “ elements.” While 
to the trained anatomist the author’s meaning is at once apparent and 
the correct grouping of the vertebral segments easily obtained from the 
text, yet, as the book is primarily intended for beginners, it would 
lose nothing if the cardinal morphological facts were grouped together 
in a more forcible and definite manner. 

The same criticism might, for example, be made in reference to the 
treatment of the morphological significance of the dorsal and ventral 
sacral foramina. We regret that the excellent schematic transection of 
the sacrum (Fig. 71, p. 100) has not been made the base for a more 
complete and clear definition of the relation between the sacral and the 
intervertebral foramina. 

In the cardinal matter of the comparison between the bones of the 
cat and the corresponding parts of the human skeleton, we confess to a 
distinct sense of disappointment. 

In the first place, the illustrations of human osteology used iu the book 
are far inferior to the original drawings of the cat’s bones. They are 
apparently largely reproduced from Leidy’s work on human anatomy, 
but they are not up to modern standards of illustration, and fail to 
answer the purpose for which they are intended in this book. Much 
would have been gained by the direct juxtaposition of the human bones 
and the bones of the cat, drawn in the same position and from the same 
point of view, and correspondingly labelled It would have been of 
distinct advantage, for instance, if the excellent plan of indicating the 
position of the principal bones of the cat’s skull in heavily shaded out¬ 
line had been extended to the human skull. As it is, the student who 
utilizes his knowledge of the cat’s skeleton will experience, iu beginning 
his study of human osteology, difficulty in correctly placing and inter¬ 
preting corresponding parts. 

Iu the same sense a closer union of the portions of the descriptive 
text dealing with the bones of the two forms would seem to us desirable. 
The value of comparative anatomy to the student of anthropotomy lies 
in this very close and immediate application of his knowledge of the 
structure of lower forms to the structure of man. The medical student 
especially requires that the aid which comparative anatomy can afford 
him in his studies should be immediately and directly available. 

It is, of course, impossible that in a work of this size and character 
opinions should not differ as to the value of some of the methods of 
treating the subject. We desire, however, to reiterate our conviction 
that scientific morphologists will heartily welcome Prof. Jayne’s book 
as a timely departure from old-established lines, and we extend our 
congratulations to him on the general excellence of the first volume of 
his series. Q. S. H. 
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Traite de Medecine et de Thebapeutique. Publifi sous la direction 

de AIM. P. Brouardel et A. Gilbert. Tome quatritime. Alaladies du 

Tube digestif, Alaladies der P6ritoine. Paris: J. B. Baillidre et fils, 1897. 
Treatise on Medicine and Therapeutics. Edited by Brouardel and 

Gilbert. 

This volume (for review of Volume I. see The American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences, August, 1897, p. 207) well sustains the 
high standard of the system, although, on account of the nature of the 
subjects considered in it, there is not so much originality of method. 
It contains articles on the “ Diseases of the Mouth and Fharynx,” by 
J. Teissier and G. Roque; “Diseases of the (Esophagus and Intes¬ 
tines,” by L. Galliard; “ Diseases of the Stomach,” by G. Hayem and 
G. Lion; “ Intestinal Worms,” by A. Laboulb&ne; “ Dyspepsia and 
Dinrrhcea of Infants,” by V. Hutinel and Thiercelm, and “ Diseases 
of the Peritoneum,” by E. Dupr6. 

In the arrangement of the various sections novelty is not attempted; 
and apparent inequalities of space, some of which are mentioned below, 
have no doubt been designed. »Some idea of the methods pursued may 
be gathered from the following extracts from the chapter on Bucco¬ 
pharyngeal Diphtheria. The monobacillary toxic and tne polymicrobic 
infectious forms are separated with great distinctness, the diagnosis, of 
course, to he mode on bacteriological grounds. The serum treatment is 
to be used as soon as a clinical diagnosis is made, without awaiting the 
result of cultures. The dosage of serum is stated in cubic centimetres 
(20 to 40) instead of the only scientific dosage by antitoxic units. The 
larger doses are used in the polymicrobic cases, on account of the 
increased virulence of the specific germs. In common with many Conti¬ 
nental authorities, the authors advise against the local use of carbolic 
and bichloride solutions, though admitting milder antiseptics. The 
immunizing use of antitoxin is also advised. 

The section on Diseases of the Stomach, covering 335 pages, is, on 
the whole, the best in the book, forming really a monograph represent¬ 
ing the most recent views of Prof. Hayem, and especially valuable for 
that reason. The methods of examination are described with great 
fulness in the beginning, including the use of the gastrodiaphane and 
the gastro3cope (that of Mikulicz only is mentioned). Thirty-four pages 
are given to chemical methods and their indications, with a brief his¬ 
torical note, giving essentially a r€sum6 of the methods of Hayem and 
Winter. This is followed by chapters on Symptoms, such as dilatation, 
vomiting, hemorrhage, etc., and on the remote effects of gastric disease, 
both general and as affecting organs. Under special pathology, gastritis 
occupies an important place, naving no less than eighty-eight pages. The 
interesting historical development of the subject, especially in France, 
is well described; the various anatomical varieties aud (heir clinical 
characteristics are fully explained; the relations to other, especially 
nervous, diseases, are made clear. Finally, the anatomical and cnemical 
diagnosis is elucidated ; for the authors, unlike some of their followers, 
do not think that gastric pathology can be represented by simple alge¬ 
braic formulm. “ Embarras Gastrique,” rarely mentioned in English 
literature nowadays, is described as a syndrome dependent on many 
affections, general and local, and its relations to gastritis, acute indiges¬ 
tion, and typhoid fever are considered. 



